DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

her children were with her in the country they had
ample opportunity of going in and out of cottages,
as was the habit at Balmoral, but the Prussian peasant
who had lately been the simplest and gentlest of souls,
was not at all an amiable person, but obstinate and
boorish. In fact the discussion about William's up-
bringing resolved itself into an irrelevant wrangle
about the racial characteristics of Highlanders and
Prussians.1 Both ladies had the same desire that
William should grow up to be a good man and a
Christian, and as like as possible to his maternal
grandfather, but the friendliest advice, even from
her mother, for whom the Crown Princess had the
deepest regard, always provoked her into argument.
Her habit of mind led her to search for points on
which to differ, rather than common ground on
which to construct. She saw her own point of view
so exclusively and supported it so strenuously, that
she did not pause to consider if those who did not share
it might have sound reasons for disagreeing with her.

The war was over, and the mission with which her
father had entrusted her on her marriage was over
also : the missioners, for all proselytizing purpose, had
been massacred by the chief of the savage tribe which
they had hoped to convert. Bismarck had realized
the Prince Consort's vision of a vast united Germany,
ruled by Prussia, and far exceeding in power and in
territory his ideal State, which, in close alliance and
amity with England, should bring peace and pros-
perity to Europe. Blood and iron had accomplished

1 Ibid., pp. 123, 124.